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CHAPTER I. 

The Secretary called the roll : 

** Laura Maben, Lucia Parks, 
Helen Chester, Louise Barnes, 
Eva Martin, Lucy Worden, Marion 
Lansing, Nellie Baker, Lizzie 
Kilts." 

They were all there, nine of 
them ; just ordinary girls, bright 
and sweet and pretty, as most girls 
can be if they choose to make 
themselves so. Miss Saxton, the 
leader, made up the " ten." 

But Marion Lansing was going 
away! and they were all sorrow- 




ful; indeed the meeting that 
evening was a sort of farewell 
reception. At the close Marion 
bade them good-by with sobs in 
her voice. 

'* It is so hard to go," she said. 
*' I do not like to think of another 
girl in my place, but Til not be 
selfish. You must choose some- 



one. 
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" But, dear, you'll be a King's 
Daughter just the same. It 
will only be widening the Cir- 
cle," said Miss Saxton encourag- 
ingly. 

" Out in the mining camp ! 
There'll be no chance to do any- 
thing there ! " 

" My dear girl," continued Miss 
Saxton, ** I believe you'll find it the 
very best field for work. And 
more and more you will under- 
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Stand the meaning of our motto, 
* As ye have opportunity '." 

"But just think ! two months 
ago the family were all here, and 
nobody dreamed of all this. First 
Lewis and Elinor went abroad, 
and now the doctor says mamma 
must stay in that Colorado climate, 
and papa is going into business 
there, and of course I must be 
with mamma wherever she is, but 
I do wish things had not happened 
just this way ! " 

** Do you not think it something 
to be thankful for that your 
mother has a chance of prolonged 
life in that climate, and that your 
father has the opportunity to go 
into business there, just at this 
time when it is so necessary to 
live there? It seems tome very 
providential." 
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" Oh, I suppose it is really a 
blessed arrangement I but that 
does not make it easy to say 
good-by," said Marion, as if re- 
solved not to see any bright lining 
to her cloud. 

" I think it does," replied Miss 
Saxton. ''If the circumstances 
were less favorable for the restor- 
ation to health of the one you 
love and less advantageous to 
your father's business, you would 
find it much harder. It softens 
the blow to know that you are 
to be comfortably situated. And 
now, my dear, remember my last 
counsel — be on the lookout for 
opportunities." 

Marion Lansing was fourteen — 
a very earnest young girl, full of 
enthusiasm along all lines of 
juvenile effort in the church and 
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It was almost more than the 
young girl could bear to be asked 
to lay down her various interests 
and go awaj^ from her companions^ 
off into a dreary mining country. 

She had been gone three 
months when a long letter from 
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her was received. It ran in part 
as follows : 

** Dear Girls : Do you know I 
just pity you people back there in 
my old home ! Talk about oppor- 
tunities! Why, girls, this part of 
the world is full of them ! I do not 
find time to do half the things 
that ought to be done. You 
know that papa is interested in a 
mine; our home is about two 
miles from the place where a lot 
of miners live, but I suppose you 
know that out here people can 
walk a great deal farther than one 
can in the East without feeling 
tired, and I walk up to the camp 
very often and never think any 
more of it than I used to in going 
from my old home across to Nellie 
Baker's. There is quite a little 
settlement up there, and I have 
become acquainted with 'most all 
the women and children ; some of 
them are quite nice ; but there is 
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no day school nor any church 
service anywhere around here. 
There was no Sunday school up 
to two weeks ago. But I must 
go back and tell you how home- 
sick I was at first. Why, I cried 
half the time and I felt that I just 
couldn't live out here. I wanted 
to see you all, and everything was 
so strange and so rough — no nice 
stores, no candy shops nor ice- 
cream parlors, and I longing so 
for a plate of chocolate cream or a 
box of Huyler's ! I know I was 
rather disagreeable about it. You 
see I did not realize that it might 
be as hard for mamma and papa 
as for me. I do not suppose that 
they enjoy this sort of life over- 
much, only that mamma is getting 
well. When we had been here 
about three weeks she was much 
worse, having taken a slight cold, 
and we thought she was going 
away from us very soon. I heard 
her tell papa that, if she did not 
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live, he must send me back East to 
school, for I would never be satis- 
fied to live here. Then it came 
over me that perhaps I might 
have my release from the life I 
hated in a way that would be far 
worse than the life itself; and, 
girls, I went on my knees and 
prayed as I never prayed before ! 
I did not make any excuses for 
Marion Lansing, I can tell you ! 
The way I had felt about living 
here looked miserably mean just 
then, and I promised God that, if 
only I might have another chance, 
I would stop fretting and look 
around for work, out here in this 
wilderness. I remembered what 
Miss Saxton told us about trying 
to make bargains with God, but I 
felt as though this was a covenant^ 
just as solemn as the ones we read 
about away back in the Old Testa- 
ment times. And now the doctor 
says mamma may get well, really 
well! 
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"The children out here had 
seemed so different from our 
Loyal Legion children at home 
that I could not make myself think 
that I could do anything with 
them ; but after that time every- 
thing looked differently to me. 
Why, the rugged mountains that 
had seemed so forbidding, so stern 
and cold, seemed like dear, faithful 
friends such as one leans\ipon, and 
the little shanties that had looked 
so forlorn and comfortless seemed 
just a part of the picture — some- 
thing that fitted into the mountain 
life. Then I began to want to do 
something for the children and 
something to brighten up the lives 
of the people in the cabins up at 
the settlement. Some day when 
I have time, or when I go back 
East to see you all, I will tell you 
how I managed it, but just now I 
can only tell you that there is a 
big opportunity out here. We 
already have a Sunday school, and 
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last Sunday some of the men came 
in. The women came before. 
Of course I am not running the 
school myself, but I coaxed cousin 
Joe Harding — who, you know, is 
papa's partner — to act as superin- 
tendent. Mamma hopes to be 
well enough to go before very 
long. There ought to be a 
preaching service. And say, girls, 
if opportunities give out back 
there, perhaps you will see one 
when I tell you that some of the 
children here have not clothing 
suitable to wear to Sunday school. 
Even very plain gowns and second- 
hand hats and jackets will be quite 
the proper thing. We do not 
study the fashion plates much 
in this neighborhood. Still, as 
mamma says, things can be very 
simple and even plain and yet be 
tasteful, and she says she thinks 
clothes are among the things that 
help to educate in one way or 
another. There is another thing 
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I might mention : we very much 
need some singing books; and 
while I am enumerating the 
opportunities I will just say that 
we do need a small organ for our 
Sunday school and for our preach* 
ing service, when we have one. 
Now consider my suggestions in 
the order in which I have given 
them, please. 

" Lovingly, 

" Marion Lansincj." 



''Girls, could we do it?" It 
was Lucia Parks who broke the 
silence that followed the reading 
of Marion's characteristic letter. 

"It would be a great under- 
taking,'' said Laura Mabcn. 

" Now you are not to throw any 
cold water upon thi» cntcrprij^c 1" 
exclaimed Lou Barnc», '' We can 
do it and we will do it! And I 
want to tell you it will be a &ight 




easier if we go right at it and 
never stop to question ! ** 

'*But you know wise and pru- 
dent people always stop to count 
the cost/' said Laura. 

" For once we will let zeal and 
enthusiasm carry us over the hard 
places that wisdom and prudence 
would make bugbears of," retorted 
Lou. 

''It seems to me that it is an 
opportunity which it will not do 
to neglect," said Miss Saxton. 
After some further talk the Circle 
decided to undertake the filling of 
a box, to be sent to Marion in 
time for a Christmas distribution. 

" And, girls, just be saving up 
your nickels towards that organ ! " 
This was Lou's parting suggestion, 
which made the girls gasp for 
breath. Then, in the weeks that 



followed, there was much work put 
into planning, soliciting funds and 
materials, in sewing and packing. 

Eva Martin had been away for 
a fortnight, and was not at the 
meeting of the Circle when 
Marion's letter was read. A 
day or two later the swift-flying 
train brought her back to her 
lonely boarding-house home and 
to her work in a dingy down-town 
office. It was not so very long 
ago that the Martins were all 
together, and so very, very 
happy — father, mother, one son, 
and two daughters. There was 
a little farm, away back among 
the Vermont hills, of no great 
value in the eyes of business men, 
but to the Martins it counted for 
home, happiness, comfort, and 
even a few luxuries. The old 
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house was rich in sheltering love, 
and under the patient, careful 
management of farmer Martin the 
rugged hillside fields produced 
plentiful supplies for the little 
family. But, as often happens, 
after years of quiet, peaceful liv- 
ing, sorrows came thick and fast. 
Jack, the only son, went wrong 
and left home, going no one knew 
whither; soon after the mother 
went away to heaven, and in a 
few months the father, too weary 
and lonely to stay behind, fol- 
lowed her, and only the two girls 
were left. Fannie, the older sister, 
married and remained at the old 
home, while Eva joined the throng 
of self-supporting women in the 
great city. She came back from 
her annual visit to the old farm, 
bringing with her some of the 
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freshness of the hills and a tone 
of mind and heart which the crisp 
October frosts had helped her to 
gain. In fact she had laid in a 
store of strength and energy, 
memories of autumn tints of field 
and wood, the news and gossip 
of the old neighborhood, the 
kindly greetings and tender good- 
byes of old friends, all of which 
would help to carry her over the 
hard places of the coming winter. 
Reaching the city, she gave her 
check to an expressman and 
walked up the street with a light 
step and a courageous heart. 
Presently she heard her name 
called. 

"Eva Martin!" the voice said. 
''Wherever have you been? We 
have missed you everywhere. I 
do not suppose you have heard 
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about Marion Lansing's 'find' out 
West ? " 

'* I have been out of town for a 
fortnight and have heard nothing. 
What has Marion found ? A gold 
mine? 

" Oh, no ! nothing so prosaic as 
that. She has found her * oppor- 
tunity.'" 

Then followed with enthusiasm 
the story of Marion's letter, of the 
Sunday school in the Western 
country, the statement of its needs, 
and the announcement of the de- 
cision of the Circle to send a ''box." 

Eva listened with interest, said 
it was *'nice," asked a few ques- 
tions as to the proposed contents 
of the box, and went her way. 
The expression on her face had 
changed to one of deep thought. 
She must have an interest, a real, 
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personal interest in that box, yet 
what could she give that would 
compare favorably with what the 
most of the girls could do? 
One or two, like herself, belonged 
to the sisterhood of ''working 
girls" living alone, but the rest 
had homes and friends to help 
them in a case like this. But she 
remembered that, because she 
could not do as much as others, 
she could not excuse herself from 
doing what she could. 

That evening she dragged from 
her closet a trunk seldom opened 
and took from it a half-worn dress. 
It was of wool goods, of a rich, 
dark crimson, with a peculiar 
pattern in black. As she studied 
its possibilities, holding it up to 
the light for a careful examination, 
she said, communing with herself : 
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*' I think I can do it, and maybe 
it will help." 

Evening after evening she was 
busy with her undertaking, rip- 
ping, pressing, and then fashioning 
a child's gown from the least-worn 
breadths of the skirt. As she 
worked she sometimes thought 
aloud. 

" Dear brother Jack ! how 
much he liked this dress! I was 
just thirteen when I had it made, 
but I was as tall as I am now, and 
Jack was nineteen. That was five 
years ago, and that Christmas Jack 
went away. How suddenly our 
home was broken up ! I am glad 
the old place did not fall into the 
hands of strangers. If Jack ever 
comes home, he will like to find 
some of us there. People think 
it queer that I do not live with 
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Fannie, but I prefer earning my 
own living to being dependent 
upon my brother-in-law, though 
Tom is as kind as my own brother 
could be — and I mean to keep 
him so! 

" If only we knew where Jack 
had wandered ! Fannie and Tom 
think he must be dead, but I can- 
• not help hoping that we will find 
j him some day. Only for drink 
j we might have kept our brother — 
such a bright, manly young fellow 
I as he was ! Yet it is no wonder 
} that boys go astray ; it is so easy 
I and profitable to ruin a boy, and 

* no risks taken ' ! " 

\ Then the tears would fall, and 

! sometimes she would drop her 

work and pour out her heart in 

I prayer for Jack. " It is all that is 

left me to do for him," she would 
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say to herself. "He has gone 
beyond the reach of letters, and 
even the detectives whom father 
employed failed to find any trace 
of him; but prayer can reach 
farther than letters or detectives." 

When they met to pack the box 
the girls exclaimed over the pretty 
garment Eva had contributed. 
Said one : 

'* I say, Eva Martin, you have 
outdone us all ! What a pretty 
gown ! " 

''You don't mean to tell us that 
you made that all by your own 
self!" said another. 

"Isn't it a beauty!" said Nellie 
Baker. " I would like to see the 
child who will wear it ! " In light- 
hearted strain the talk went on as 
an accompaniment to the packing. 
But it was not all "just for fun." 
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These girls, in ages ranging from 
fourteen to nineteen, loved the 
work which they were doing *' In 
His Name." Many an earnest 
desire to be helpful was stitched 
into the garments, and manv a 
little sacrifice went into the fund 
that paid the express upon the 
box, that two weeks before Christ- 
mas went across the country to 
Marion Lansing. 



CHAPTER H. 



Lucy Worden was another 
member of the Circle who worked 
for a living and took care of her- 
self. She was **only a shopgirl," 
and an ordinary observer might 
not have turned to take a second 
look at the quietly dressed and 




rather plain-looking girl who from 
morning until night stood at the 
glove counter of a large city 
establishment ; but a careful stu- 
dent of human faces would prob- 
ably have observed something in 
that face worth a second glance. 

Perhaps Lucy Worden's promi- 
nent trait was written in her face, 
for those who could read that sort 
of writing. That trait was the 
faculty of making the most of 
things. She knew how to make 
her small salary do the work of 
double the amount in the hands 
of other girls; she knew how to 
make her dresses out of what 
others would call scant patterns; 
and how to remodel and trim 
them over at small expense ; she 
knew how to order her luncheons 
so as to get the most nutrition 
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and gratification for her one or 
two dimes, and she always seemed 
to get the most enjoyment out of 
a treat in the way of a lecture or 
concert or a day s outing. 

In like manner she knew how 
to make the most of her small 
opportunities for helping others. 
When she became interested in 
the work of the Opportunity 
Circle, she realized that it would 
be only by seizing the passing 
chance that she could hope to do 
her share. 

It was a disagreeable morning ; 
the walks were in that unpleasant 
condition commonly described as 
" slushy " ; a light snow .was fall- 
ing in large loose flakes, which 
melted as soon as they found a 
lodging place ; people generally 
were in ill humor and everybody 
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was behind time. Consequently 
the streets were filled with a push- 
ing crowd, and Lucy s experience 
in walking half a block to the 
restaurant where she was accus- 
tomed to take her breakfast 
brought her to the decision that 
she would take a car down town. 
Generally she walked and enjoyed 
the exercise in the crisp air, be- 
sides saving her five cents ; but 
she kept a reserve fund for occa- 
sions like the present. Annie 
Marston, whose counter was next 
to hers, took the seat opposite her 
at breakfast, saying with a dis- 
tressed air : 

'* What an awful morning ! And 
of course we'll be late, it is such 
slow walking." 

** We will not be late, if we take 
a car down," replied Lucy. 
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"A car! My ! I can't aflford 
to take a car unless I go without 
my dinner." 

" I cannot afford not to. It 
will take a great deal more than 
five cents' worth of wear out of 
my shoes to walk down town this 
morning, to say nothing of the 
risk to one's health." 

" But if one hasn't the five 
cents, what then ? " returned 
Annie, with a merry laugh fol- 
lowed by a sharp cough that fell 
painfully upon Lucy's quick ear. 

While she sipped her chocolate, 
she was thinking, ** Ought I to 
do it ? I can't pay her fare every 
morning. But it is not a ques- 
tion of every morning; it is only 
this morning that I am responsi- 
ble for at present. She ought not 
to walk, she will be late and get a 
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reprimand, and perhaps worse ; 
besides she may get her death. 
It is an opportunity r 

The result of Lucy's reflections 
was that, in spite of Annie's pro- 
test, five minutes later both girls 
were in a crowded car going rap- 
idly down town. A gentleman 
offered Lucy a seat, which she 
tried to make Annie take. 

'* No, indeed !" said that young 
woman, forcing Lucy down. '* It 
is luxury enough for me to ride." 
Then, stooping to talk to Lucy, 
she said, ** I wish you would tell 
me your secret ; how do you man- 
age to have car tickets to give 
away? I am bankrupt half the 
time without giving away any- 
thing ! " 

Lucy's cheeks flushed, and she 
hesitated a little before replying, 
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" Annie, the onh^ secret is, I think 
twice before I spend my money." 

'* I suspect you didn't live up to 
your light this morning ! " re- 
turned the girl, laughing ; the inva- 
riable cough following the laugh. 

Many times during the morn- 
ing that sound struck Luc)^ with a 
sort of dread, and when she found 
a chance she said : 

*' Annie, how did you get such a 
cough ? *' 

" Get it ! My ! that is easy 
enough ! Live in a cold room, wear 
overshoes that leak, and do a few 
other things like those, and you'll 
get a cough without any question 
as to how/' 

" Annie Marston ! Do you 
mean to tell me that you spend 
your evenings in a room without a 

i fire?" 

■ 
I 
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" Why, yes ; I haven't got to the 
point of spending my evenings on 
the street." 

Lucy turned away ; a customer 
had stopped at her counter and 
she had no further opportunity for 
conversation, but all day she was 
thinking of her own bright room 
with its warmth, and contrasting it 
in thought with Annie's cold, com- 
fortless quarters. Hers was a 
tiny room at the back of an un- 
pretentious tenement house. Lit- 
tle by little she had added bright 
bits to the furnishings ; a red cur- 
tain across the corner gave a 
pleasing touch to the room and 
formed her wardrobe at the same 
time ; a box, the height of the 
window bench, covered with the 
same shade of red, formed a win- 
dow seat and clothes-box com- 



bined ; a small oil stove warmed 
the room, and upon it she pre- 
pared her suppers and Sunday 
meals. It was now two years 
since the death of her mother left 
Lucy alone in the world. She 
had few friends ; indeed, beyond 
the Circle she knew very few 
people, even slightly. She knew 
that the most of the girls of the 
Circle had happy homes and were 
comparatively free frgm care, but 
this did not discourage her. " I 
am only responsible for the use 
of what comes to me," she would 
say to herself. 

As the day wore away she had 
a glimpse of an opening door. It 
was not exactly a pleasant thought 
that came to her, though it seemed 
to have come to stay. She did 
not welcome it very cordially, but 
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she could not shake herself free 
from it. At last she said to herself : 

*' Why should I ? There are 
probably a dozen girls in this es- 
tablishment as badly off as Annie 
Marston. I can't take them all 
home with me ; besides, one even- 
ing is not much out of all the 
evenings of the winter that is just 
beginning. But it is only Annie, 
after all, and one evening, that I 
have to think about now! So 
much I can do, and — I will, and 
make the most of the oppor- 
tunity." 

*' Annie, where do you gener- 
ally get your suppers?" she asked 
as they were in the cloakroom 
together. 

" Usually at the place where I 
get my breakfast. But I only see 
you there mornings." 




" No, I get my supper in my 
own room. And I wonder if you 
would not like to go home with 
me to supper and spend the even- 
ing ? " 

** Like it ? Indeed I would. I 
have always wanted a chance to 
see how you live. But you must 
let me provide part of the supper. 
What are you going to have ? " 

Lucy laughed as she replied, 
** Well, you see, I cannot have a 
great variety because I have not 
many dishes, neither can I afford 
a very elaborate menu ; but if you 
like oysters, we might have a stew 
to-night." 

That evening brought a wonder- 
ful revelation to Annie Marston. 
As she was getting ready to go 
to her own cheerless room a few 
doors away she said, ** The way 
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you live seems just wonderful to 
me. I never dreamed that a shop- 
girl could have things so comfort- 
able. May I come again some- 
time ? " 

'* Certainly. Suppose you spend 
Sunday, all day, with me ? Instead 
of going to the restaurant for your 
meals you can buy the things with 
me the day before and come over 
to breakfast and go to church 
with me, or go where you gener- 
ally do and come back here for 
the afternoon." 

'* Lucy Worden ! You can't 
mean it ! You are the most gen- 
erous girl with your good times 
\ that I ever heard of." 

A week or two went by, when 
suddenly the door of opportunity 
again seemed to open wide to 



fc Lucy Worden. All day she con- 
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sidered it, wondering if it were 
really her opportunity. She took 
Annie home with her that evening, 
and when their simple supper was 
over she said : 

** Annie, the room across the 
hall will be vacant to-morrow. It 
is not very large, but with two 
cots and two trunks in it, it would 
still give more room to turn 
about in than we have here. 
What do you say to our taking it 
and setting up housekeeping to- 
gether ? " 

"Would you really do it? 
Give up your cosey nest and take 
in such a good-for-nothing as I 
am, besides ! " 

" I really would, if you would 
like it," replied Lucy. '* Annie, 
you'll never get rid of that cough 
in your present quarters. Two 
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! can live more cheaply together 
J than separately — and maybe we 
can save enough to buy you a 
I pair of overshoes that do not 
leak." This last with a little 
I laugh and a glance at Annie's 
j shoes, which were drying on a 
j stool beside the little stove. 

Annie Marston was near the 
danger line, both physically and 
morally. Bright and pretty, and 
careless almost to recklessness, 
? she was being drawn into a wild 
f clique, when Lucy Worden, seiz- 
ing her opportunity, won the affec- 
tionate heart and so was able to 
help the girl to a better life. 

It was some months later that 
Annie said in her old lively 
manner, ** Well, I never expected 
to have money in the bank — nor 
* treasures in heaven ' 1 Now, 



thanks to you, my Lucy, I have 
started an account in both 
places." 

CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK before Christmas 
Marion Lansing had the pleasure 
of unpacking the wonderful box 
which made her heart sing for 
joy. Yet over some of the arti- 
cles she lingered with a feeling of 
sadness, for they brought before 
her so vividly different members 
of the Circle, and it was hard to 
realize that she was so far away 
i from them and from all the good 
times they were having. There 
was, for a little girl, a dainty 
j dress of shepherd's plaid which 
i Marion was certain was made out 
i from the remnant of a dress that 
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Nellie Baker wore home from the 
picnic at Briar Hill ; there was 
the plaid coat that was such a 
trial to Laura Maben because by 
a mistake of the cloakmaker the 
plaids did not meet in the back 
seam by about a sixteenth of an 
inch ; there was a blue velvet cap 
which caused Marion to say, ** No 
matter who wears this, I shall 
always see Lou Barnes' saucy 
face under it ! " Beside the cloth- 
ing there were picture cards with 
and without mottoes, and others 
with texts and rhymes ; booklets 
and valentines, cards and souvenirs 
for birthdays and for Easter, for 
Thanksgiving and for Christmas. 
Then, in a note addressed to 
Marion, was the statement that 
the organ fund had reached the 
twenty-five dollar mark, and that 
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the Circle hoped to have enough 
before spring. 

The Circle back there in the 
East said. 

** Marion Lansing is doing so 
much all by herself that we must 
do all we can to help, and such 
wonderful opportunities as she 
has ought not to be neglected 
for lack of working material." 

And Marion, looking over the 
field, said again and again : 

** Those blessed girls, so quick 
to seize upon my suggestion ! 
What bright crowns they will 
wear, for here are men, women, 
and children who may owe their 
knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Christ to the helping hands these 
dear girls have stretched out half- 
way across the continent ! " 

When, on Christmas eve, Marion 
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with the help of her mother and 
Cousin Joe made the distribution 
of gifts, the crimson gown was 
given to little Maggie Sawyer. 
Maggie s father was employed by 
Mr. Lansing as a man-of-all-work, 
and her mother washed and 
ironed and mended for the miners 
and other laboring men. The 
following Sunday morning Mag- 
gie was dressed in the new gown 
with a cap to match, which (truth 
to tell) was made from the lining 
of an old sun umbrella, with the 
prettiest of the white quills which 
Eva Martin brought from the old 
farm stuck through the artistically 
wrinkled band. Two of the men, 
showing the marks of last night's 
dissipation, came for their shirts 
and socks. 

" Heigh, Maggie ! " exclaimed 
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one, " how fine we are ! Where 
did you pick up that toggery ? " 

His companion, a young man, 
turned to look, and as his eyes fell 
upon the little girl looking like a 
red bird in her crimson suit, he 
started and flushed, and said in 
a trembling voice : 

** Where did you get that 
dress ? " 

"Isn't it pretty?" asked Mag- 
gie, not realizing the earnestness 
of the question as to where it 
came from. The young man re- 
peated the question eagerly : 

"Say, Maggie, where did you 
get that dress ? " 

Mrs. Sawyer replied, " It came 
in a box of things that Miss 
Marion's friends sent her from 
the place where she used to live ; 
and when the things were given 
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out, Christmas eve, Maggie got 
the dress." 

'* Do you know the name of the 
place where the box came from ? " 

** No ; it was either from Boston 
or some place near there." 

" Boston — then it couldn't be, I 
suppose. You see, Mrs. Sawyer, 
my sister used to wear a dress 
just like that, and some way it 
gave me quite a turn seeing that 
on Maggie, and I thought maybe 
— but then, of course, it couldn't 
be ; but I'd like, all the same, to 
know where it came from." 

'* You'd better go to the meet- 
ing to-day and ask Miss Marion. 
She will tell you all about it." 

*'/go to meeting! I look like 
it, don't I?" 

**Why, yes; men and women 
go in their working clothes. My 
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man is going to-day. Miss 
Marion got a promise out of him 
and he will go, though he hasn't 
any great show of good clothes to 
go in." 

The young man said roughly 
he would not go to any meeting ; 
he had preaching enough when 
he was a boy. However, the 
crimson gown fascinated him 
and he slowly followed Maggie 
down the hill. Meeting Marion 
near the place of the Sunday 
gathering, he said abruptly : 

" I wanted to ask where you 
got that red dress you gave 
Maggie Sawyer?" 

'* That dress ? Why, some of 
the people in the church to which 
I belonged in Boston filled a box 
with Christmas gifts and sent it 
out here to me for my friends in 
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this part of the world," replied 
Marion, wondering what he could 
mean. 

** Well, I know it was foolish in 



j me to imagine that my little sister 
might have worn that dress. I 



suppose there might have been 
yards and yards of cloth like that 
pattern, but some way the feeling } 
came over me that her touch had | 
been upon it; but if she lives at 
all, I suppose she is two hundred 
miles from Boston." 

** How long since you saw or j 
heard from her?" asked Marion. \ 

" Five years Christmas day. I 
You see, Miss Lansing, I ran 
away when I was nineteen. I got 
to drinking and gambling, and my 
father was a stern man who could ; 

■ 

not put up with wild boys, and in j 
a fit of anger I came away." j 
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"And you have never heard 

\ from home in all these years ?" 

I ** Yes ; two years ago a fellow 

came into the mines who said he 

I worked for my father the summer 

after I left home, and he said 

father and mother both died the 

next year and that my sister 

Fannie was married and that Eva 

I lived with her on the old place. 

He said they never spoke of me, 

and of course I would not go 

back, after that." 

•• Will you please tell me your 
name?" asked Marion suddenly, 
as a new thought came to hen 
j "Well, out here I go by the 

! name 'Jumper,* but back there, 
in the East, they called me Jack 
Martin." 

Marion hesitated a moment, not 
knowing if it were wise to speak 
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the thought that was in her mind, 
but after a moment's pause she 
said, " There is a girl in our 
Circle named Eva Martin. I did 
not know her very well; she is 
older than I and works in a down- 
town office at typewriting." 

** Tell me, how does she look ? " 
said the young man eagerly. 

" She has dark hair and eyes 
and a very sweet voice — why, I 
have her picture in a group taken 
just before I came away. Go 
down to the house with us after 
the meeting and I will show it to 
you." 

" My little Eva ! I am sure it 
is she. And you say she is in 
Boston, working for her living. 
What a wretch I am ! " 

"Mr. Martin, it is time for us 
to open ; will you come in ? " 
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Almost mechanically the youngf 
man followed the girl into the 
low, ding^ room that served as 
chapel and Sunday-school room. 
It had been five years since Jack 
Martin had been at any religious ser- 
vice ; five years since he had heard 
a prayer offered or a hymn sung. 
How those prayers and those 
hymns carried his thoughts back 
to his boyhood days and brought 
before him the faces of father and 
. mother and sisters ! It seemed as 
I though he was looking across a 
s gulf filled with the misspent days 
I and wasted strength of his young 
manhood. If only he were back 
on the other side of the gulf ! 
What was the leader saying ? Re- 
peating the words of a hymn — 
" The vilest sinner may return." 
Could this be true ? Could he re- 
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turn ? What a tumult had arisen 
in the young man s soul ! Out- 
wardly he was very quiet until the 
service ended ; then, darting out of 
the building, he hurried on down 
the hill, and when Marion reached 
home, wondering meantime what 
had become of the young man, she 
found him waiting ior her. 

** Oh, you want to see the pic- 
ture !" she said. '* I will get it." 

She soon returned with a large 
photograph of a group of girls. 
Holding it up before the young 
man, she said : '* Now, see if you 
can pick out your sister." 

Scanning the pictured faces, he 
exclaimed almost immediately : 

*' That is my sister — my little 
Eva ! She has grown older, and 
there is a look of care in her face 
that she never had in those days 
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when we were all together ; but Td 
know it anywhere ! " Then the 
strong young fellow bowed his 
head upon the rail of the veranda 
and wept bitterly. Presently, 
while Marion stood by, not know- 
ing just what to say or do next, 
Cousin Joe came up. 

"What is this?" he asked in 
wonder. Marion explained, or 
tried to — though, in her excite- 
ment, crimson dresses and Maggie 
Sawyer, Boston and Vermont 
farms were strangely mixed. But 
Mr. Joe Harding was quick to 
see the drift of the matter, and 
with ready sympathy he said : 

" And so you had lost sight of 
your sister?" 

** Well, I don't know as that is 
just the way to put it," replied 
Jack, lifting his head. " I didn't 
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X know that she had left the old 

■ 

home, and I thought they didn't 
care about keeping track of me ; 
but somehow the sight of that 
I dress, and now the picture of Eva's 
; face, has been too much for me, 
and I wish I were back home and 
these last five years were in 
oblivion." 

*' But since that is impossible, 
why not do the next best thing — 
make a man of yourself and get into 
communication with your family ? " 

" I can't. You do not know what 
it would cost me to do as you 
suggest. I am too far down. Men 
cannot easily climb up from the 
bottom ; sometimes they may stop 
halfway down and get back to 
respectability." 

" But. my friend," said Mr. 
Harding earnestly, " at your age 



there is every encouragement. It 
will require an effort, but you have 
friends here who will lend a hand, 
and the Lord is ready to give you 
strength. Come, now, for your 
own sake, and for the sake of your 
sisters, make the effort. Resolve 
that you will redeem your man- 
hood by letting the One who is 
ready to undertake the work be- 
come your Redeemer." 

Jack shook his head, saying: 
'* It is no use, and I am a fool to 
give way like this ! " 

Mr. Harding laid his hand upon 
the young man's shoulder and 
said : '* My friend, don't abuse 
yourself. I believe you are nearer 
being yourself to-day than you 
have been in five years. Why not 
follow out the good impulses of the 
hour ? " 
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Jack Martin looked up into the 
other's face. There was not much 
difference in the ages of the two, 
but there was a strong contrast in 
their appearance, and, as Jack's 
eyes ran over the other's person, 
he said grimly : 

"You are Joe Harding, gentle- 
man. What do you care what be- 
comes of a fellow like me ? " 

It was Marion who replied : 
" Mr. Martin, we all care, because 
we want everybody to be good 
and happy ; and if you are my 
friend Eva's brother, I care for her 
sake. I should be so glad if I 
could say to her, ' Your brother is 
found, and he has found Christ.' " 

For answer Jack turned and 
walked swiftly away, to the sur- 
prise and distress of the girl, who 
urged her cousin to call him back, 
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or to follow him and try to per- 
suade him to turn over a new leaf. 
But Mr. Harding said : ** Better to 
let him alone. We have done all 
we can ; he knows we are his 
friends, and stand ready to help, 
but he will have to work out his 
own salvation." 

Two days later Jack reappeared 
at the Lansings', pale and haggard, 
having the look of a man who had 
passed through a desperate strug- 
gle. There had been much won- 
der among the men over his dis- 
appearance, as no one had seen 
him since Sunday afternoon. He 
asked for Miss Lansing, and sat 
down on the steps to wait, declin- 
ing the invitation to go inside, 
though the day was cold. While 
waiting for Marion, he fell over in 
a fainting condition. It was after- 
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ward ascertained that he had been 
without food since Sunday morn- 
ing, and that he had spent the two 
days and two nights in a deserted 
hut on the mountain-side — '* Hav- 
ing it out with Jack Martin," he 
said, adding : '* Now, by the grace 
of God, I'm going to be a man ! " 

But it proved that the fasting 
and exposure well-nigh cut off his 
chance for showing the depth of 
his repentance or the sincerity of 
his purpose. If it had not been 
for the care which the Lansings 
and Mr. Harding gave him, he 
could scarcely have survived the 
long and serious illness which fol- 
lowed. When at length he recov- 
ered, Mr. Lansing found for him a 
business opening in the rapidly 
growing town. Meantime Eva 
Martin rejoiced in the knowledge 
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that her brother, her childhood's 
idol, so long lost to her and lost 
to himself, had found his man- 
hood, and, in finding it, was re- 
stored to his family. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of all that group of girls seeking 
opportunities probably no one was 
more discouraged than Helen 
Chester. The fair-sized package 
which she had dropped into the 
Christmas box had called for no 
great sacrifice, made up as it was 
of several outgrown garments of 
the younger members of the family, 
which Mrs. Chester was glad to 
have out of the way. Aside from 
the help she had given that enter- 
prise, Helen seemed to find almost 



no door of opportunity open to her. 
She was sitting on the edge of her 
bed and saying to her dearest girl 
friend, Nellie Baker, who was also 
one of the nine : 

** There isn't a thing to do ; at 
least, not for me. I do believe I 
have the fewest chances to do 
things of any member of the Circle. 
I don't see why I joined, or why 
Lovely Mamma ever consented 
to it. I suppose she thought it 
the proper thing to do, and the 
proper thing comes out ahead 
every time ! It is one of her car- 
dinal doctrines." 

*' Helen, I notice you always call 
your stepmother * Lovely Mamma.' 
Why do you do that ? " 

** Why, do you not hear every- 
body calling her ' the lovely Mrs. 
Chester'? Of course I can't do 
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that, SO I do the best I can and call 
her ' Lovely Mamma,' when I speak 
of her. When I speak to her I 
say ' Mamma,' as is proper — you 
see I have caught the trick of do- 
ing things that are * proper * ! " 

" But I supposed you liked the 
new mother ? " said Nellie, pursu- 
ing the subject as if to get at the 
bottom of what puzzled her. 

" Oh, I like her in a great many 
ways. She is really good and 
kind ; but she seems to be always 
trying to impress me with the truth 
that I have run wild, and now that 
she has taken me in hand I am to 
be made over after a model of her 
own ! Of course I don't like that 
very well, and I sometimes rebel. 
But we get on well enough, and 
calling her ' Lovely Mamma ' is my 
little private satisfaction, in view of 



sundry disagreeable things which I 
cannot openly resent. That is all 
there is to it! Now about this 
opportunity business. You see I 
have so little time to do things. 
I help Frank and Lulu dress in the 
morning and put our rooms in 
order before breakfast. Then, as 
soon as I swallow my saucer of 
oatmeal and- a bit of steak , which 
Lovely Mamma insists upon every 
morning, I have to rush to get the 
first car so as not to be late at the 
Annex. Then it is recitation and 
study hours all day. I get home 
to dinner at five o'clock; then 
study hours in the evening. If it 
were not for this cold that has kept 
me in for a fortnight, I would not 
have time for this delicious bit of 
gossip with you. But to-morrow, 
if I am no worse, I shall be at the 
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Annex again, and the routine will 
go on as usual" 

" But, Helen — I don't know as I 
ought to say it ; it may sound like 
trying to preach, and you are older 
than I — but do you not think there 
may be a suggestion for us in 
Christ's words, * Gather up the 
fragments'? You see it is only 
little pieces of opportunities that 
come in the way of some of us, but 
the least little thing we do, even 
giving a cup of cold water, may be 
carrying out the spirit of our motto. 
And a great many fragments, taken 
together, filled the baskets." 

" Just what do you mean ? " 
asked Helen. 

''Well, I mean this: Papa likes 
to hear the congressional news and 
some other things in the daily 
papers that I don't care at all 
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about ; but .t seems to me that just 
there lies one of my opportunities." 

Nellie paused, and Helen did not 
speak for a moment ; then she said 
slowly, as though she were study- 
ing out a problem : 

*' I suppose you are right, but I 
never looked upon the everyday 
home duties as opportunities. I 
thought we were to do some dis- 
tinctively church work. I have 
rather envied Marion Lansing 
with her door opening out into a 
Sunday-school field, and Laura 
Maben with her visiting day at the 
Hospital, and Lou Barnes teaching 
in the mission school. Everybody 
seemed to have her opportunities 
excepting poor me ! " 

'* There's another thing which I 
count as one of my chances," said 
Nellie. "You know my Uncle 



Tom? He likes three or four 
songs that I dislike, and I hate to 
have anybody hear me singing 
them, but Mamma says his love of 
music is one hold we have upon 
him, and it all helps to hold him 
away from the temptations which 
it is so hard for him to resist." 

" I see ! " said the girl on the bed. 
Her face had grown quiet and 
thoughtful. She was thinking of 
her brother, and wondering if it 
were possible that she was missing 
opportunities in that direction. 
Presently she said, " I think Vl\ 
begin to-morrow and see if I can 
find a way to show myself a true 
' King's Daughter.' " 

"*A11 glorious within,' you re- 
member," said the visitor. 

" I know — but the latter part of 
the verse; what about that? A 



* garment wrought of gold * is quite 
beyond me." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Nellie 
thoughtfully. ** I suppose the lan- 
guage is figurative ; you know we 
read about ' garments of praise ' 
and the 'garment of salvation.' I 
should think that either of those 
might be compared to 'wrought 
gold' " 

The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the announcement that 
Nellie's brother was waiting for 
her. Helen accompanied her guest 
downstairs. They found John 
Baker waiting in the hall alone. 

" Where is Fred ? " asked Helen. 
" I thought he went to the meeting 
with you." 

" He did, but as we came out we 
parted ways at the corner. The 
Decker boys were waiting for him 



to go down town. I believe they 
had some sort of an engagement." 
'' Oh, that is it ! *' said Helen, but 
in her heart she was bemoaning, 
" The Decker boys and Fred Ches- 
ter ! An engagement down town ! ** 
And it seemed as though her heart 
stood still for the moment, so nearly 
paralyzed was she by the thought. 
However, she said good-night 
gayly, and stood in the doorway to 
watch her friends go down the 
street ; then she turned wearily 
back. Passing down the hall to 
the dining room for a glass of 
water, she caught a glimpse of her 
stepmother sitting alone in the 
back parlor, with the darning bas- 
ket beside her. There was a look 
of pain and weariness on Mrs. 
Chester's face which Helen had 
never noticed there before. The 
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girl wondered a little if she had 
heard the conversation in the hall 
and if she were troubled about Fred. 

An hour later Helen came 
downstairs again and found Mrs. 
Chester still busy with the mending. 

" Mamma," Helen began, " I 
have been thinking that it might 
be a good plan for me to drop out 
of school for the remainder of the 
year." 

To Mrs. Chester's mind this 
was only another way of saying, 
" I want to have a good time 
going out with the other young 
people, reading novels and run- 
ning about." But she did not 
express this interpretation of the 
girls suggestion. She said, 
*'Why, my dear, it seems a pity 
at your age to lose six months." 

" Oh ! I wouldn't lose the time. 




I want to take that mending out 
of your hands and have time to 
keep up my acquaintance with the 
family ! I heard you tell Mrs. 
Ames that you had fallen behind 
in the Chautauqua readings, and 
I Suspect that is not the only 
thmg we have fallen behind in. 
So let me stay at home until we 
catch up. And/' here the girl's 
voice faltered a little, ''I think 
maybe I can make things pleas- 
anter for Fred." 

Tears were dropping upon the 
stocking that Mrs. Chester had 
been darning. Could it be that 
this was Helen ? How she had 
misjudged the girl ! As soon as 
she could control her voice she 
said : 

"Well, dear, talk with your 
father about it This fortnight's 
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absence will make the work 
harder for you, and I do not 
think you arc fit to go back even 
now. Still, I have no doubt you 
can easily make up what you have 
lost, before June/* 

" Yes, I think I could, but I am 
almost sure that I ought to drop 
out for this yean"* 

" Let it be as your father de- 
cides; talk with him — I think he 
will be in soon now/' 

" Mamma, I wish you would 
talk with him about it'' 

Mrs. Chester looked up in sur- 
prise. During the two years since 
she came into the family Helen 
had never asked a favor like that ; 
indeed she had seemed almost 
violently jealous of the new 
mother's influence over her father, 
and had never been known to 
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admit that it might be stronger 
in some directions than that of 
the daughter. With this thought 
in her mind, Mrs. Chester replied, 
"Why, child, I think you'll do 
better to plead your own cause." 

" But don't you see that it is 
your own cause — and Fred's ! I 
am afraid that you do not under- 
stand that I intend to devote the 
time to promote the interests of 
the family." 

Though Helen said this in a 
merry tone, Mrs. Chester divined 
that there was a sacrifice involved, 
and a purpose underneath it all. 
Helen added : 

" Perhaps Papa will think I am 
just tired of study, if I ask him ; 
but he will know it is all right, if 
your judgment approves." 

"Well, we will talk it over 
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j together. You can lie upon the i 
couch here until your father comes ' 
in ; draw the afghan over you, so 
you will not get chilled." 

With wife and daughter arrayed 
against him, what could Mr. 
Chester do but yield the point? 
And indeed, though he objected i 
at first, he felt relieved of a great 
I anxiety when it was settled. For 
I he realized that his wife was over- 
I working at home and that Helen 
was overdoing at school, and with 
limited means he saw no way of i 
relieving either of them, and was ; 
very grateful to his young daugh- 
ter for having solved the problem. 
Next year certain investments 
which had called for large outlays 
would without doubt bring in an 
increase of income ; hence, had 
Helen but known it, she could 
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probably never have had a better 
opportunity of relieving both 
father and mother of a burden 
of care. 

When Fred came in that night, 
somewhat later than usual, his sis- 
ter, who was listening for his com- 
ing, said to herself, '* If those 
Decker boys get hold of Fred 
Chester after this it will be because 
I fail to outwit them." 

It was only a few evenings after 
this that the girl had an opportu- 
nity to play her game of wits. Fred 
had announced his intention of go- 
ing down town with the Deckers. 

'* I don't quite like your going 
with those boys," said Helen. 

*' Well, now, what is the matter 
with the Decker boys ? " 

" I don't know. Aren't they 
rather wild?" 
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'* They like fun, and the way of 
it is this — their mother is an inva- 
lid and can't bear a bit of noise, 
and they just have to get out on 
the streets to breathe. They are 
real brainy fellows and belong to 
a good family, but maybe they are 
what you would call ' fast.' " 

*' But, Fred, John and Nellie are 
coming over to-nighf and we, 
Nellie and I, have planned a treat, 
something that you and John like, 
and we want to practice for the 
concert. I don't see how you can 
go away." 

*' Bother! Why didn't you tell a 
fellow before I promised the boys ?" 

" We only planned it this after- 
noon. But I see a way out of it — 
go around to Mr. Decker's and 
ask the boys to come over here 
and spend the evening." 
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■"WiiT, ves: thai was what I 
snggested- Why not ? "^ 

" I thoi:g^ht yoi3 d:d not approve 
of them.'' 

•* Well you see I approve of 
having them here for the eveningr. 
Now skip around and explain the 
plan, and bring them back with 
you.'' 

" But Nellie — and Jack — ^they 
will not like iL" 

'• Yes, they will ; especially after 
they find out that we could not 
have you otherwise." 

"And will there be enough of 
* the treat ' ? " 

" Plenty ! Now do go along ! " 

Never had Helen Chester put 
forth more earnest effort to enter- 



tain than she did that evening. 
The Decker boys were charmed, 
and as they were leaving, Frank, 
the elder, said : 

" I tell you. Miss Chester, if we 
had such a home and such a sister 
as Fred has we would not be on 
the street so much, but you know 
our poor mother is a great invalid. 
She cannot even have us with her, 
no matter how quiet we are ; so 
we just have to get out." 

"I know," said Helen, '*and 
I am very sorry. I wish you 
would feel free to come in here 
and spend an evening frequently." 

As Nellie was putting on her 
wraps in Helen's room, she said : 

" Well, Helen Chester, I never 
expected to hear you offer the 
Decker boys the freedom of your 
house ! " 




"I just couldn't help it All 
the evening I heard a voice 
whispering, *It is your oppor- 
tunity — ^you may win a soul for 
Christ and the Church.' " 

*'And I believe it," returned 
Nellie earnestly. 

CHAPTER V. 

It was summer again — almost 
a year since Marion Lansing, be- 
moaning her fate, bade the Circle 
good-by. True, there had been 
hours of homesickness — ^hours 
when she longed for the com- 
panionship of the dear girls and 
for Miss Saxton's helpful, encour- 
aging suggestions. But she had 
long ago ceased to repine. Her 
life was too full of all sorts of in- 
terests to give much time for 
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homesick longings. Her studies 
were going on regularly under her 
mothers competent supervision, 
and she had her Sunday-school in- 
terest, and her meetings with the 
children in the way of a temper- 
ance school and a sewing class. 
Besides these, Marion had per- 
suaded her mother to have a 
mothers* meeting, where cooking 
and housekeeping and caring for 
children were among the topics dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Lansing conducted 
the meetings, but all outside 
work connected with them fell 
upon Marion. Sometimes she 
would say, *'I wish I could im- 
port three or four of the girls of 
our Circle ! There's work enough 
for them — even out here, where I 
thought opportunities would be 
few and far between." 
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One evening Mr. Lansing came 
late to supper and Marion poured 
out his tea. He remarked that he 
must go back directly and finish 
some writing. 

" Papa, is your business pros- 
pering pretty well ? " asked the 
girl who waited upon him. The 
expression upon her face was half 
serious, half playful, as she waited 
for a reply. 

*'Very well indeed," replied 
Mr. Lansing. " But why do you 
ask ? Do you want more money 
to spend ? " 

*' No, thank you ; I have all I 
need at present. But I was think- 
ing that you ought to have a secre- 
tary; some one who can take short- 
hand notes and run a typewriter." 

" I am not sure but you are 
right. I have been thinking of 
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that very thing. Joe is very busy 
every moment with the outside 
work, and I find the office work 
running behind. I shall have to 
work very late to-night, and then 
there will be a great deal left over." 

** Well, Papa, if you do decide 
to have a secretary, will you con- 
sider the claims of my candidate ? " 

" Ah ! I wondered if, under 
your cloak of solicitude for me, 
you had not ' an ax to grind ' ! " 
said Mr. Lansing laughingly. 

"That is not fair! I do really 
think you work too hard, and if it 
comes to the place where you 
must have help, you may as well 
make two other people happy. 
Jack Martin is doing well, but he 
is very lonely, and I think it would 
be a nice plan to give his sister a 
place in your office. Then she 
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could be oa hand to help and en- 
courage him ; do you see ? " 

" Yes, I see ; and your idea may 
not be a bad one. I'll talk with 
Joe about it. You think Jack's 
sister is competent to fill such a 
place?" 

'' I am sure of it. I found that 
out before I opened up my 
scheme ! " said Marion with an 
emphatic toss of her head. 

Mr. Lansing laughed. " I have 
sometimes wondered," he said, 
" if your schemes would not some 
day run away with you, but if 
j that is the way you manage, I 
j guess you'll come out right" 



I 



Perhaps a scrap of talk picked up 
at a church social late last summer 
will round out my story sufficiently. 
Mrs. Dr. Ames was saying : 
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"Yes, Mrs. Chester is looking 
very well. There was a time last 
fall when she seemed worn and 
anxious, but lately she is as bright 
and fair as ever she was. And 
did you ever see such devotion 
between stepmother and step- 
daughter? Yes, Mrs. Chester is 
president of our Chautauqua Cir- 
cle. We elected her in March 
when Mr. Brown went away. 
Oh, no ! Helen has not left school 
altogether. She was ill in the 
winter and had to give up for a 
time, but expects to return in the 
fall. She is a very capable girl. 
My Louise was there the other 
day, and Helen was actually darn- 
ing stockings. Think of my 
Louise darning stockings ! 

" Yes, Dr. Ames returned from 
his trip yesterday, quite rested and 
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refreshed. He visited the Lan- 
sings in Colorado. Eva Martin — 
you know her — went out with 
him to take a position in Mr. Lan- 
sing's office and to be near her 
brother. The doctor says young 
Martin seems really a fine young 
fellow, very active in the Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor 
Society. He says that, if all 
Christian families would do as the 
Lansings have done, the problem 
of Home Missions would be solved 
much more easily. 

** Wasn't it a pleasing sight to 
see those Decker boys and Fred 
Chester joining the church last 
Sunday ? They are fine-looking 
boys. My Lou says she heard 
somewhere that Frank Decker 
was preparing for college with the 
thought of being a minister, I 
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have been wondering who brought 
them into the church. Some one 
must have been out into the 
highways. If what I hear is true, 
that is where the Decker boys 
spent the most of their time until 
a few months ago. That young 
girl in blue ? That is Annie 
Marston. She is one of those 
who joined the church Sunday. 

'*The members of the Oppor- 
tunity Circle are serving this even- 
ing. They are nice girls. Oh, no ! 
my Louise does not belong to the 
Circle. I imagine that it is just a 
name and a pretty little badge." 

Ah, dear friends ! have I not 
shown you that ''a name and a 
pretty little badge," with the 
thought that lies behind these, 
may be an inspiration to young 
hearts ? 



